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Mankind in a 
4 Revolutionary Age 
* 


_ Prime Minister Nenru: When Gandhi came on the scene, he offered 
a way. It was an odd way—a new way—of political action. What he said 
was not new in its essence. Great men had said it previously, but there 
was a difference in that he applied that teaching to mass political action. 
Something which the individual had been taught to do, or how to behave 
n his individual life, was suddenly sought to be adopted to mass action— 
and mass action in a vast country of people who, from the educational 
doint of view, were illiterate, untrained, and thoroughly frightened; 
seople whom fear obsessed, and who (if I refer to the peasantry of 
dur country, which formed about 80 per cent of our population) were 
cicked and cuffed by everybody who came in contact with them, whether 
t was a governmental agency, or the police, or their landlord, or the 
andlord’s agent, or the moneylender. Whoever it was treated them 
Jadly. They never had any relief from the tremendous burden which 
hey endured. 

_ Well, Gandhi came, and he told Giese that there was a way out—a way 
of achieving freedom. “First of all,” he said, “shed your fear. Do not be 
fraid. And then act in a united way, but always peacefully. Do not bear 
any ill will in your hearts against your opponent. You are fighting a 
stem, not an individual, not a race, or not the people of another 
sountry, but a system—the imperialist system or the colonial system.” 
i ‘Now, it was not very easy for us to understand all this; and much more 
lifficult i it must have been for others, our peasantry and others. But the 
act remains that there was some power in his voice, something in him 
which seemed to infuse other people and to bring courage to them and to 
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make them feel that this man was not-an empty talker but that he mean 
what he said and that he would be able “to deliver the goods,” if I may 
put it colloquially. Almost magically, his influence spread. He was wel 
known before that, but not in this particular way. And we saw, within ; 
few months, a change come over our countryside. The peasantry begat 
to behave differently. It straightened its back. It could look you in the 
face more. It had accepted self-confidence and self-reliance. Now, thai 
did not happen automatically, of course, for Gandhi’s message was car: 
ried to these peasants in the countryside by tens of thousands of young 
men and young women. First of all, they went to the people; they be. 
came enthusiastic about it; and they took it. Within a few months, the 
whole aspect of India changed. 

Now, it is simple enough to say, “Do not be afraid.” There is nothing 
magical about that. Of what were we afraid? What is a person normally 
afraid of? Many things. We were afraid of being put in prison. We were 
afraid of our property’s being confiscated for sedition. We were afraid, if 
you like, of being shot at and killed as rebels. Well, Gandhi argued with 
us. “After all, if you are so frightfully keen on freedom, what does it 
matter if you go to prison, if your property is confiscated, even if you are 
killed ? It does not much matter because you will get something infinitely 
more. Apart from serving for a great cause and apart from possibly 
achieving results, the mere act of doing this will fill you with a certain 
satisfaction and joy.” Somehow or other that voice seemed’ to con- 
vince masses of people; and there was this tremendous change. 

We had ups and downs, apparent failures for the moment. But such. 
was the nature of the activity—of the method and technique of action 
which Gandhi had taught us—that even in a moment of apparent failure 
there really was no going back. | 

You may have heard that a large number of us, a hundred thousand of. 
us, were in prison; and apparently nothing was happening in India. 
The movement for freedom was suppressed. It was so, in a superficial | 
sense. Six months later, or a year later, suddenly one would find that. 
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that movement was very much alive. Repeatedly, the British government 
was amazed. They would think that they had put an end to this business; 
and then they would find that it had started off at a higher pitch than 
sver, because a movement of that type, which was a peculiar mixture 
of mass movement plus individual action (that is, each individual 
doing something regardless of whether others did it or not), is very 
difficult to crush. It may be suppressed for a while, but, because there is 
that individual incentive and because the individual wants to act regard- 
less even of whether others act or not, and when thousands and tens of 
thousands of individuals feel that way, it is difficult to suppress them. 

How do governments function? Democratic governments in the ulti- 
mate analysis function largely, of course, with the good will of the 
people and with their cooperation. It cannot go very much against them. 
Even an autocratic government has to have a measure of good will. 
[t cannot function without it. In the ultimate analysis, a government 
functions because of certain sanctions which it has and which are repre- 
sented by its army, or police force. If a government is in line with the 
thought of a majority of the people, it is a democratic government, 
and only a very small minority may feel its pressure. Now, if an 
individual refuses to be afraid of the sanctions of government, what is 
the government to do about it? It may put him in prison. The person is 
not afraid; he welcomes it. He may be, if you like, shot down. He is not 
afraid of facing death. Well, then a government has to face a crisis; that 
is, 2 government, in spite of its great power, cannot really conquer an 
individual. It may kill him; it does not overcome him. That is failure on 
the part of the government—that is to say, a government which is essen- 
‘ially based, apart from the other factors which I have mentioned, upon 
the sanctions it has, comes up against something—the spirit of man— 
which refuses to be afraid of those sanctions. 

Now, that is a thing which normal governments do not understand. 
They are upset by it. They do not know how to deal with it. They can 
deal with the individual, of course, in the normal way by treating him 
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as a criminal. But that, too, does not work, because that man does not 
feel like a criminal, nor do others regard him as a criminal. So, it does. 
not work. | ; 

So that this process, this technique of action, was not one of over-— 
whelming government so much by mass action, although there was that 
phase of it, but rather of undermining the prestige of a government 
before which an individual would not bow. Many of you no doubt have - 
read something very like it in Thoreau’s writings. This was developed _ | 
on a mass scale by Gandhi. Naturally, the people of India were not very 
well trained nor did they very well understand the philosophy of this 
technique of action. They were weak and frail human beings. They 
slipped and made mistakes, and all that. Nevertheless, on the whole, they . 
did function according to that technique; and ultimately they triumphed. - 
That is one thing I should like yy to bear in mind. 


| 

Mk. Reprretp: Pandit Nehru, you were imprisoned for what I think | 
was regarded by some as revolutionary activity; and you yourself have. 
written of the Indian Congress as a revolutionary. I wonder if you would _ 
say what this revolution was with which you yourself have been ‘ 
associated. | 


Prime Minister Nenru: It was essentially and outwardly a political 
revolution against foreign domination of the country. But behind it lay _ 
deeper causes—economic and social causes which: brought the masses | | 
into play because probably the most important feature of the world today 
is this economic upsurge and realization by vast masses of people that | 
they must have better living conditions, a rise in the standards of living, | | 
and that they must not tolerate what they have been putting up with for | 
so long. So, it was a combination of political and social and economic | 
causes. 


Mn. Reprretp: I was struck by this upsurge of the masses, this discon- | | 
tent of the terribly poor, longer to be terribly poor, when I was in China | 
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ast year. Would you feel that this is, in a sense, a world-wide revolution, 
n upsurge which characterizes most of the world’s peoples, perhaps? 


Prime Minister Neuru: It certainly characterizes the people in the 
inderdeveloped countries—that is, those people for whom the primary 
roblems are the necessaries of life. which they want to have and which 
hey do not at present possess. In that sense it is widespread. 

Meanwhile, other things have happened which have made them con- 
cious of their position. Various developments—communications, trans- 
ort, et cetera—so that they know about the rest of the world. Techno- 
ogical development perhaps is the basic thing for the revolution in the 
resent age. 


Mr. Reprietp: That presents, then, a new sort of problem for the 
vorld. I wonder if you think that it might perhaps be put this way: How 
nay the desperately poor, “the dispossessed,” as you have called them, 
ive in one world with those who are relatively wealthy? I speak both 
£ people within one country and the great differences in wealth as 
tween countries. Is that not a great problem? What are we to do 


bout it? 


Prime Minister Neuru: I suppose that one must aim at raising them 
nd at reducing the differences, both within the country and between 
ifferent countries. The process may not be very quick; nevertheless, it 
annot be very slow, either. 


Mr. Reprretp: Would you think, then, that the effort, which was 
epresented by the Marshall Plan with regard to Europe and which was 
uggested by President Truman under Point Four, leads in a direction of 
auch greater responsibility and effort, for the future, than perhaps 
\mericans are aware? 


Prime Minister Neuru: I think that the Marshall Plan certainly 
elped certain countries in Europe greatly and helped them to help 
hemselves, which is important. President Truman’s Point Four also 
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seems to me a very good method of approaching this problem, to that| 
extent of giving technical help, et cetera, to these underdeveloped coum 
tries. | 
| 

Mr. Reprietp: There seems, then, to be a problem with regard to the 
difference between the relatively poor and ignorant Orient and the dis- 
proportionately wealthy Western world, especially the United States. | 
I wonder what you think of the relation between that problem, the dif- 
ference between the advance of the Orient and the material advantage: 
of the West, to the threatened conflict between Russia, on the one hand, 
and Western Europe and America, on the other. Are they the same thing 
or different things? Or does one obscure the other? 


Prime Minister Nenru: They are different things, but they affect each | 
other somewhat no doubt. The essential thing, let us say, about India, or: 
the other countries roundabout, is that the people there are concerned 
chiefly with acquiring these primary necessities of life. They cannot 
think about other wider problems, except a few persons. Now in| 
Europe—and more so in America—these primary necessities, generally | 
speaking, have been fulfilled, and, therefore, the people think of other | 
problems. So, in a sense, the thinking is on a little different plane, | 
although they overlap sometimes. 


of more than their basic needs. Yet, is there not something of a Are | | 
here? In the Orient, especially in your own country, Pandit Nehru, the } 
humane values, the nonmaterial values, are greatly stressed, and the | 
West, in a sense, must look to the East for leadership with regard to the | 
humane values, while at the same time it is the poverty of the East which | 
holds it down. | 
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a strong realization in India (I think that there is in the West, too, of 
course) about them. Also, it is true that while material prosperity is 
necessary in India, the same value is not attached to it, perhaps, as in 
some other parts of the earth’s surface. Rarely, a man like Gandhi 
xecomes the supreme leader of India, a man without possessions, title, 
wuthority—that is, any governmental authority, or anything. And yet he 
xecomes the supreme leader of India. 


’ Mr. Reprtexp: In spite of the great materialism of the West, the exam- 
ole and the life of Gandhi has, of course, as you well know, had an im- 
hense impression even over here—itdeed, very much here! So that one 
lopes that the influence of India may become very great in the leadership 
f the world. 

May I ask you this? I read one of your books when I was flying over 
our country last year. I have before me a page on which you have 
vritten : “There really seems no alternative between world conquest and 
vorld association. There is no choice of a middle course.” I wonder if 
ou would comment on that statement of yours. Why is there no middle 
ourse? What will be the world association? 


Prime Minister Neuru: That is rather a difficult question, at least the 
mal part of it. But it does seem to me that everything in the world 
sulting from the growth of technology and science, and the applica- 
ons of them, makes the world much smaller and more closely knit to- 
ether. Unless there is full cooperation between various parts of the 
orld, there is likely to be conflict. In that sense it is difficult to avoid one 
f the two extreme things. 

Of course, the process of full cooperation may not be a very quick one. 
et, events are moving so rapidly that it becomes more and more neces- 
ry for that world cooperation to develop. 

What form it might take, it is a little difficult to say. Obviously it Can- 
ot ignore the freedom of nations. It means ultimately that certain forms 
: sovereignty might be given over to some central authority, world 
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authority ; but, generally speaking; it would deal with world affairs, in- 
ternational affairs; and, domestically, every country would be completa 
ly independent to follow any policy it chooses. 


Mk. Reprietp: What you have just said suggests some federal associa: | 


tion in which the nations would preserve their entities. 
| 

| 

Prime Minister Neuru: Yes, if you like, you can call it “federal,” 
though, to begin with, the authority of that federal structure must be very. 


limited. Gradually, as people get used to it, it might increase. 


Mk. Reprieyp: You have yourself played the leading role in the de-| 
veloping association of Asiatic nations, one with another, and that seems | 
to some of us here to represent the development of a certain regional } 
responsibility and consciousness comparable with what perhaps is taking} 
place in Europe. Does this suggest to you that the development of such | 
regional associations moves in the direction of that larger, world-wide | 
association P 


Prime Minister Neuru: The development in Asia has not proceeded | 
very far, not so far as in Europe, for instance. It is more on the mentz i 
plane, if I may say so, than the practical plane. But I think that it is ve | 
likely that regional associations might grow up. But Asia is too big a 
area perhaps for a regional association. It is much too big. Southeast Asia} 
is good area, and Western Asia, Eastern Asia. Again there may be som ’ 
kind of closer association among all these regional areas. 4 


ry 
Prime Minister Neuru: No, I do not think that it should be an obsta- } 


cle. It depends how it develops. But I think even if they develop, they. 
should clearly keep in view this world objective and not get in the} 
way of it. 


Mr. Reprietp: What you have just said suggests, again, to the mind / 
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that the development of regional associations and the extension of re- 
sponsibility for what might be called planning for world welfare, begin- 
ning with economic problems, may be ways in which a threatened war 
could be made less probable. What are your views as to what will be 
wise conduct on the part of, let us say, Americans, who are so eager for 
Deace P 


Prime Minister Nenru: It would be presumptuous on my part to 
30 about advising great countries as to what they should do, but I think 
hat an approach on economic lines would help. The real difficulty today 
ems to me more psychological. The practical difficulties are there, of 
ourse. I think that if the approach were less concerned with the fear 
complex, each country would be in a better position to act for peace. 


Mr. Reprtexp: Is there anything in your experience, especially in India, 
vhich might help us to see that the difficulty is in part, as you say, psy- 
hological and help us to see how to develop a greater confidence? The 
uestion is, I recognize, as you say, presumptuous. Perhaps you would 
ather comment on the future role which you would hope India to play 
n a peaceful world. 


Prime Minister Nerv: The future role, I hope, would be to promote 
his world cooperation. 


Mr. Reprretp: Some of us think that that might be, indeed, a role in 
yhich India would be leader. The very fact that the West and Russia 
re now poles of military power and industrial power perhaps disquali- 
es either such group. I do not want to put words in your mouth, but 
would like merely to say, and you comment as you will, that some 
f us think that from what you have said, India is the country in which 
uis effort for world association might well find its headquarters. 


Prime Minister Neuru: I do not like this idea of India, or any country, 
ecoming a leader in any such effort because thinking in that way itself 
rings difficulties; and people react wrongly to it. But to say that India 
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should work to its utmost capacity to that end I can understand. It hast a! 
certain advantage in that it has no burdens from the past to carry. After 
our independence, two years ago, we are connected with many countries) 
in friendly ways but in nevertheless a detached way. We have no en- 
mities, no such complications as most other countries have because of 
past history. Therefore, India, in a sense, is situated somewhat better to} 
help in that process, but help in cooperation with others with no claims] 
to leadership. ; 

Well, here in the present-day world, people talk of the atom bomb] 
and are afraid of all the possible consequences which even this preses 
generation might have to face. It is a very extraordinary situation, 
because one may say that science and the applications of science have 
developed so much that it should be easily possible for the whole world] 
to satisfy not only the primary needs of humanity but other needs, also, 
and to have full opportunities of individual or group development with- | 
out the necessity of any conflict. I think that it can be mathematically | 
shown that it is possible for the whole world to prosper if the resources) 
of the world were turned in the direction of the betterment of humanity, } 
instead of so much of them being used for and wasted for purposes of | 
war and the preparation for war. So, for the first time in history, mankind | 
has the key to its own happiness in its own hands. We know that pos- 
sibly two, three, hundred years ago if this problem had been. posed, it| 
should have been difficult to answer, because all of mankind could not be | 
prosperous together, three or four hundred years ago. 

But today it can be mathematically shown and proved that mankind 
can be. And, yet just then, when we can solve a problem which had 
afflicted the world through ages past, we, so to speak, in our own good | | 
will or ill will, raise this new problem which may be exemplified today | 
by the atom bomb. Of course, the atom bomb is only a symbol of other} 
things. It is an extraordinary thing that we live in fear of it all the time, 
not knowing when suddenly disaster may descend upon us. | 
I am not terribly afraid of it, firstly, because I do not think that there | 
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is much likelihood of that disaster descending upon us in the near future 
or for some years to come. I hope that if these years are properly utilized, 
it will never come, provided we do work to that end consciously, pro- 
vided we are not terribly afraid. What the real danger of the situation is, 
is that out of fear wrong steps might be taken. 

We have got into this vicious circle. I am quite certain that in the 
world today there are very, very few persons who can conceivably think 
of war; that in every country vast numbers of people, almost everyone, 
desires peace. 


kh 


Toward Freedom* 


By Panpir JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
* 


Friends. I am presuming to call you so because you and others in this , | 
great country have been so peetracndinarity friendly to me. Thea 


friends. ; 

Apart from this I do not quite know how to begin, because this is the 
first occasion on which I have spoken in a chapel. I have had many | 
varied audiences and have spoken about a variety of subjects on a variety | 
of occasions, but this is a novel experience for me. 

Reference has been made to certain problems of India—something 
about caste, something about education, and other matters. I could tell 4 
you about them if you liked, but it seems to me that there is not yerya rf 


difference among us as to the necessity of advancing educa as rapid- - a ; 
ly as possible or as to the necessity of removing social barriers as rapidly 
as possible; but it would serve little purpose for me to go into the details. /| 

I think, perhaps, that it would be better if I placed before you in broad 
outline the picture of India by itself and the picture of India in the | 
world context. In doing so, if you will permit me, I shall speak rather as Z| 
an individual and not as the Prime Minister of India, although, of | 
course, it is a little difficult for me to separate the two. | 

You know that during the last thirty years or so, we carried on rather | 
intensively our campaign for India’s freedom. We did not begin it; it i 


* This talk by Prime Minister Nehru was delivered in Rockefeller Memorial Chapel of 4 
the University of Chicago on October 20, 1949. Selections from this talk were presented on — 
the Rounp TaBLE broadcast. 
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was there. It had been continued for generations before us, but it came 
more to the world’s notice then, because a world figure stepped into the 
arena of All-India politics—that is, Mahatma Gandhi. And he produced 
a very remarkable change in India. 

' I was much younger then, of course, but still I have the most vivid 
memories of that change, because it affected me as it affected millions 
of our people. It was a strange change that came over us. We were at 
that time a very frustrated people, hankering and yearning for freedom - 
and not knowing what to do about it. We were helpless, unarmed, un- 
organized in any proper way, and totally incapable, as it seemed, of 
facing a great imperial power which was intrenched and which had 
been there for a hundred and fifty years or more. Further, this was a 
power which was not superficially there, not merely by force of armies, 
but which had dug down deep into the roots of India. It seemed an 
extraordinarily difficult task to remove it. 

Some of our young men, in the depths of their frustration, took to 
violent courses which were completely futile. Individual acts of terror- 
ism took place, which meant nothing at all in the wider context of 
things. On the other hand, the politics of some of our then leaders were 
so feeble that they could produce no result. So, between the two, we did 
not know what we could do. It seemed degrading to follow that rather 
humiliating line, which some of the leaders of Indian public life in those 
days recommended; and, on the other hand, it seemed completely wrong 
and futile to adopt that terrorist method which, apart from being bad 
in itself, could not possibly gain any results. 

At that time, Gandhi came on the scene, and he offered a way. It was 
an odd way—a new way—of political action. What he said was not new 
in its essence. Great men had said it previously, but there was a differ- 
ence in that he applied that teaching to mass political action. Something 
which the individual had been taught to do, or how to behave in his 
individual life, was suddenly sought to be adopted to mass action—and 
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mass action in a vast country of people who, from the educational point | 


of view, were illiterate, untrained, and thoroughly frightened; people _ 


whom fear obsessed, and who (if I refer to the peasantry of our country, | 


which formed about 80 per cent of our population) were kicked and — 


cuffed by everybody who came in contact with them, whether it was a | 


governmental agency, or the police, or their landlord, or the landlord’s 


agent, or the moneylender. Whoever it was treated them badly. They ] 


never had any relief from the tremendous burden they endured. 


Well, Gandhi came, and he told them that there was a way out— 
a way of achieving freedom. “First of all,” he said, “shed your fear. Do 


not be afraid. And then act in a united way, but always peacefully. Do 


not bear any ill will in your hearts against your opponent. You are — 


fighting a system, not an individual, not a race, or not the people of © 
another Say, but a system—the imperialist system or the colonial © 
system.” 


Now it was not very easy for us to understand all this; and much _ 


more difficult it must have been for others, our Bees and others. 


in him which seemed to infuse other people and bring courage to them il 

and to make them feel that this man was not an empty talker but that | | 

he meant what he said and that he would be able “to deliver the goods,” | 
4 


if I may put it colloquially. 
Almost magically, his influence spread. He was well ee before - 


that, but not in this particular way. And we saw, within a few months, 


a change come over our countryside. The peasantry began to behave 
differently. It straightened its back. It could look you in the face more. 


It had accepted self-confidence and self-reliance. Now, that did not a 
happen automatically, of course, for Gandhi’s message was carried to | 
these peasants in the countryside by tens of thousands of young men — 
and young women. First of all they went to the people; they became | 


enthusiastic about it; and they took it. Within a few months, the whole 
aspect of India changed. 


a 


i 
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Now, it is simple enough to say, “Do not be afraid.” There is nothing 
magical about that. Of what were we afraid? What is a person nor- 
\ mally afraid of? Many things. We were afraid of being put in prison. 
We were afraid of our property’s being confiscated for sedition. We 
"were afraid, if you like, of being shot at and killed as rebels. Well, Gandhi 
argued with us. “After all, if you are so frightfully keen on freedom, 
| what does it matter if you go to prison, if your property is confiscated, 
or even if you are killed? It does not much matter because you will get 
something infinitely more. Apart from serving for a great cause and 
apart from possibly achieving results, the mere act of doing this will 
fill you with a certain satisfaction and joy.” 
| Somehow or other that voice seemed to convince masses of people; 
and there was this tremendous change. 
| That started in India what might be called the “Gandhi era” in our 
: politics which lasted up until his death and which, in some form or 
‘other, will, of course, continue. I mention this, so that you may have 
‘some kind of picture of how we behaved. Large numbers of us gave up 

our normal professions and avocations and went to the villages preach- 
ing this gospel. We preached other things, too, which our political 
organization demanded, and we forgot almost everything else that we 
used to do. Our lives changed completely, automatically. Not very de- 
liberately; they simply changed. So much so that it was a little difficult 
for us even to interest ourselves in those activities with which we had 
been previously associated. We were absorbed in the new activity of the 
moment—and not just for a moment but for years. 

Obviously we could not have done so if we did not find a great deal 
of satisfaction in that. We did find satisfaction; and when people tell me 
or they imagine that I have gone through a great deal of pain and suf- 
fering because I went to prison for a number of years, they are partly 
right, maybe, but they are fundamentally wrong, because most of us 
who endured that felt that period to be the most significant of our lives. 

Tt was not a period which might be measured in terms of normal happi- 


sy 
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ness, but it was something deeper than-that—a period in which we felt 4 
~ a certain satisfaction. Why? Because for the moment our ideals were in 4 
conformity with our actions, or, to put it the other way, we acted in i 
accordance with our ideals. And there can be no greater satisfaction to | 
an individual than when there is such a synthesis of thought and action 
in him. Then he becomes, for the moment, an integrated individual, and | 


he functions with power and strength and without doubt. The real diff- 
culties seldom come from an external source. Real difficulties are those 


e 


which arise in our own minds when we are in doubt as to what to do : 


even when our minds are fairly clear, but we cannot do it for some 


other reasons. Then there is difficulty, obstruction in ourselves. Com-_ 


plexes arise. And because during that period we became, for the mo- _ 


ment, integrated human beings, when thought and action more or less 


went together, we had the feeling of tremendous satisfaction in what | 


we were doing. 


We wanted results, of course. We were working for results; but for _ 
the moment we were satisfied in the act of doing, results apart. We had _ 
ups and downs, apparent failures for the moment. But such was the - 
nature of the activity—of the method and technique of action which | 
Gandhi had taught us—that even in a moment of apparent failure there 


really was no going back. 


You may have heard that a large number of us, a hundred thousand _ 
of us, were in prison; and apparently nothing was happening in India. 


The movement for freedom was suppressed. It was so, in a superficial — 
sense. Six months later, or a year later, suddenly one would find that » 


that movement was very much alive. Repeatedly, the British govern- 
ment was amazed. They would think that they had put an end to this 


business; and then they would find that it had started off at a higher 


pitch than ever, because a movement of that type, which was a peculiar 


mixture of a mass movement plus individual action (that is, each indi- 
vidual doing something regardless of whether others did it or not), is 
very difficult to crush. It may be suppressed for a while, but, because 
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‘there is that individual incentive and because the individual wants to 
‘act regardless even of whether others act or not, and when thousands 
| and tens of thousands of individuals feel that way, it is difficult to sup- 
press them. 

_ How do governments function? Democratic governments in the ulti- 
‘mate analysis function largely, of course, with the good will of the 
people and with their cooperation. It cannot go very much against them. 
‘Even an autocratic government has to have a measure of good will. 
Tt cannot function without it. In the ultimate analysis, a government 
: Minctions because of certain sanctions which it has and which are repre- 
| sented by its army or police force..If a government is in line with the 
| thought of a majority of the people, it is a democratic government, and 
| ‘only a very small minority may feel its pressure. Now, if an individual 
_Tefuses to be afraid of the sanctions of government, what is the govern- 
“ment to do about it? It may put him in prison. The person is not afraid; 
| “he welcomes it. He may be, if you like, shot down. He is not afraid of 
| facing death. Well, then a government has to face a crisis; that is, a 
"government, in spite of its great power, cannot really conquer an indi- 
idual. It may kill him; it does not overcome him. That is failure on the 
yart of the government—that is to say, a government which is essen- 
tially based, apart from the other factors which I have mentioned, upon 
sanctions it has, comes-up against something—the spirit of man— 
which refuses to be afraid of those sanctions. 
_ Now, that is a thing which normal governments do not understand. 
They are upset by it. They do not know how to deal with it. They can 
sal with the individual, of course, in the normal way by treating him 
'as a criminal. But that, too, does not work, because that man does not 
like a criminal, nor do others regard him as a criminal. So, it does 
not work. 
_ So that this process, this technique of action, was not one of over- 
whelming government so much by mass action, although there was 
“that phase of it, but rather of undermining the prestige of a govern- 
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ment before which an individual would’not bow. Many of you no doubt 
have read something very like it in Thoreau’s writings. This was de- 
veloped on a mass scale by Gandhi. Naturally, the people of India were! 
not very well trained nor did they very well understand the philosophy 
of this technique of action. They were weak and frail human beings. | 
They slipped and made mistakes, and all that. Nevertheless, on the 
whole, they did function according to that technique; and ultimately: 
they triumphed. That is one thing I should like you to bear in mind. 

The second thing—quite different—is this: We were fighting for po-} 
litical freedom. That was a primary urge—the nationalist urge for politi- 
cal freedom. But always, right from the beginning, this political freedom. 
was associated in our minds with economic and social progress and free- 
dom. And because the more we went, as we went all the time, to the 
masses of the Indian people—the peasantry, the workers, the petty shop-| 
keepers, especially in the rural areas—and the more we saw of the pov-| 
erty of India, the more we were impressed by it. We could not conceive! 
of any freedom which could be only political freedom and which did not 
bring relief to these people. y 

The first problem we took up, inevitably, was the land problem, be- 
cause most of the peasantry were oppressed by the land-tenure system’ 
in India. It was a varied system—sometimes completely feudal, some-' 
times something less than feudal, but nevertheless bearing down heavily 
upon the tenant. So, right from the beginning in-our program, the re. 
form of the land-tenure system occupied a very prominent place. 

We explored other fields, too, and drew up various economic pro-' 
grams for the betterment of the people, because we looked upon po- 
litical freedom, not as a final goal, but rather as a gateway and an oppor- 
tunity for the nation to progress—as the removal of an obstruction 
which came in the way of our functioning as we wanted to function.) 
The real functioning and the real progress were to come afterward., 

We made many plans; and when, two and a quarter years ago, this 
freedom for which we had labored came, we had a large number of plans 
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eady for advance along all kinds of fronts—economic, educational, 
ealth, labor. But although the dream which we had dreamed for a 
ng time was coming true—and it was exciting to see a dream come 
rue—it did not come true quite as we had wanted it to. 

In the process of its coming, the country was divided, partitioned by 
ur agreement under stress of circumstances. Wanting peace and want- 
ng freedom and not wanting anything to delay it, we agreed to that 
artition, although we disliked it intensely, and we rather feared the 
onsequences. Still we thought, in the balance, that that would be the 
eaceful way of doing it. 

As a matter of fact, peace did not follow that partition, and up- 
leavals took place. Terrible things happened—killings, massacres of 
arge numbers of people—and vast numbers migrated from one part 
f the country to another. We had six million refugees, displaced per- 
ons, call them what you will, come to India—uprooted from Pakistan. 
And about a like number went from India to Pakistan. Men of all types, 
men and women of all classes, all grades in life—rich people, poor 
eople, middling people, peasants, of course, workers, merchants, indus- 
rialists, financiers, educationists, professors, lawyers, doctors—all classes 
eaving all their property, just hurrying across to save themselves. Six 
Bion of them—just think of the number we have had to look after! 
Now this was a terrific problem, and it is a terrific problem looking 
fter six million refugees of all types. To remove them was big enough. 
fhe second thing, just to feed them and to give them shelter was 
another very big task. But the final and the biggest task was to reha- 
pilitate them. We have been engaged in that for these last two years. 
We have rehabilitated a fairly large number, but still a considerable 
number remain, and I am afraid that this problem is going to be with us 
for many years. 

Look at the picture of India about the time when independence came 
fo us, and just after. The coming of independence was, as you know, 
peaceful in the sense of peace petween India and the United Kingdom. 
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It was done by agreement; and the whole process was done in an arin 
rably peaceful way, which does great credit both to India and England 

One factor which I should like you to remember in this particulai 
connection is this: That the method, Gandhi’s technique of action, wa: 
not only peaceful but it was effective. It showed results. But it showec 
its effectiveness most in the way it brought about freedom and the fac 
that it led to no ill will between the two countries. And after achieving 
that freedom, we became, not completely devoid of ill feeling—I cannot 
say that—but it was extraordinary how suspicion, ill will, and bitternes: 
against England faded away from our country. And, as you know, we 
decided, of our own free will, to cooperate with them in many things 
and we have continued to cooperate with them. 

If you have to solve a problem, it is not much good to solve it and 
somehow create two or three more difficult problems, which is what 
normally happens. Gandhi’s way was not only to solve the problem 
but to solve it in such a way that it is a final, or relatively final, solution, 
without creating other problems. 

That problem was satisfactorily solved. Nevertheless, the ending of 
British rule after a hundred and fifty years naturally brought many 
problems in its trail. All kinds of forces, new forces, were released. All 
kinds of problems which had been arrested, hidden away, came up 
before us. There were the Indian princes, six hundred of them—big 
and small. That was a difficult matter. We could not possibly permit 
six hundred independent or semi-independent territories or islands all 
over India. No country could exist like that. Then there were many 
other reactionary forces in India which thought that, when the British 
went away, there would be a period of disorder and that they might 
take advantage of that—feudal elements, other elements, narrow nation- 
alistic elements, communal elements, and the like. And then, at the top 
of this, this upheaval came in northern India after the partition. Natu- 
rally that helped all these reactionary elements, and they wanted to 
profit by it. 
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This was a situation we had to face. Well, we faced it, and gradually 
7 overcame it. We survived, and we began solving many of these big 
roblems that had come up. Take the Indian States problem. We have 
ractically solved it, and with remarkable speed, considering the com- 
lexity of it. Five or six hundred states’ being disposed of peacefully — 
nd cooperatively even with the consent of the rulers of those states. 
Vhy? Because the whole Indian state system of these maharajas, and 
yjas, and nabobs was completely artificial and was kept up by the 
ritish power. Maybe a hundred and fifty years ago it was not so arti- 
cial, but much had happened since then, and I have no doubt that if 
ie British had not been in India, these rulers would have been either 
smoved or would have changed their nature, or would have been fitted 
ito a new kind of political structure of India, just as in the last hundred 
ad fifty years you have seen in Europe all kinds of principalities gradu- 
lly disappearing. That would have happened in India, too. 

But it could not happen because the British—an external authority— 
rotected these people. They were completely without strength, either 
1 their own people or in any other way. And so, the moment the 
ritish power was removed, the Indian princes collapsed, practically 
geaking, like a house of cards; and they came to terms with us. And 
re gave them generous terms—generous in the sense that we gave them 
enerous pensions—but otherwise, they ceased to be rulers such as they 
rere. In some places, in two or three cases, they continue for the mo- 
lent as constitutional rulers, with ministers and other democratic forms 
f government. In other places they are just pensioned-off ex-rulers. This 
jajor problem was solved with remarkable speed. 

The land problem, which we had taken up long ago, we wanted to 
o ahead with all speed, too. That is a much more difficult problem, 
ut in a great part of India—three of our biggest provinces—it is practi- 
ally solved, or in the process of being solved. It meant acquiring the 
ind from these big landlords on payment of compensation. That meant 
ther big sums in the way of compensation. Therefore, it was compli- 
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cated; otherwise, there is no difficulty..The actual cultivators will keep 
their land, and the absentee owners will be paid compensation for giving 
up such rights as they might have had. We are proceeding with that 

This is important because the biggest problem of Asia—taken as 2 
whole—is the land or the agrarian problem. There are many othet 
problems in Asia, but the basic problem, before you can make progres: 
in an agricultural country, is obviously the agrarian problem. I think 
that many of the troubles of Asia can be understood only if you keep in 
mind this fact: That the agrarian problem is the most important there. 

We tackled the agrarian problem in India, and, if I may say so, the 
basic stability of the Indian government is due to the fact that we have 
dealt with the agrarian problem in a way satisfactory to the peasant in 
India. I might also mention in this connection that the peasantry has 
suffered tremendously in the past—everybody sitting on their backs— 
all of us. Our cities grew at the expense of our peasantry. For the first 
time in their lives the peasantry had a tolerably fair deal during the last 
war. That is, high prices of agricultural produce brought them much 
more money than they had ever seen. This resulted in their paying off 
the very heavy agricultural debt which they had, which was bearing 
down upon them. And, again, for the first time, they became free from 
debt—most of them. For the first time, also, they began to eat a little 
more, because they got a good price. They were not forced to sell every 
bit of grain or other produce, as they were previously, to pay their rent. 
Previously they had to sell almost everything, just to hang on to their 
land. Because they got much higher prices for their produce, they could 
pay their rent easily and have something left over. So they began to 
eat more. | 


That, of course, is a very good thing—their paying off their debt and 


the peasantry’s eating a little more wheat or rice—but this had a result 
which was slightly upsetting in another field. When a hundred million 
people begin to eat even a little more, it makes a vast difference to the 
total food stocks of the country. And we began to suffer from f 
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deficits. Partly those food deficits were caused by the partition, because 
some of our best wheat-growing areas went to Pakistan. There were 
other causes, too, but one of these causes was the fact that people were 
actually eating more. We wanted them to eat more, but for the moment 
we did not have the more to eat; or, rather, if they ate more, the others 
had to eat less, and that created a problem. We could not afford, as an 
autocratic government might afford, to see people starving and dying of 
famine. 

May I remind you that not so long ago, in 1943, four to five years ago, 
while the war was going on, there was a terrible famine in Bengal. You 
may remember. Three million people died in the province of Bengal 
through sheer starvation. That famine took place because of many 
underlying reasons and causes, but it was directly related to the war 
in the sense that India’s resources were thrown into the war, without 
thought of how that would affect the masses generally. They were de- 
prived of their necessaries, deprived of their food; and suddenly they 
had nothing. There was a bad harvest, and there were no resources left, 
and they died like flies. 

That could happen previously. A democratic government could not 
possibly face that, even if it wanted to. The government would go. 
Some other government would come in. So then this food deficit took 
place, among other reasons because people were eating a little more. 
‘The peasantry would not bring to the market all they previously had 
brought to the market. The cities began to suffer. We had to import 
food—large quantities of food which, again, became a terrible burden 
‘on us. 

This was apart from the normal difficulties created by the partition. 
The difficulties were very great, because the partition of India meant 
‘suddenly cutting a living body into two. Everything was partitioned 
overnight, our communication system, telephones, telegraphs, postal 
system, our irrigation system, our transport system, our railways, our 
army, our civil services. Everything was divided up; and, in spite of 
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the fact that it was done peacefully,-it produced a certain amount of 
confusion. Just at that time comes this upheaval, and these vast num- 
bers of refugees, millions of them. Then, we had also to face this food 
deficit and had to pay large sums of money to import food from abroad. 

It was not a very easy situation for any government to face, especially 
a new government, after its own country had been partitioned and all 
its services and everything had been upset. However, we have gone 
through this period and, on the whole, have made good. And may I 
say that because we have gone through this period and faced all these 
dangers and difficulties, as well as the previous period during our 
struggle for freedom, we have gained a sense of self-confidence. And 
we feel that we know very well that we have very difficult problems 
to face—they are very difficult—economic and others; but we have a 
feeling that we cannot have any more difficult problems to face than 
we have already faced and overcome. And s0, there is a general feeling 
of confidence in the country in regard to the economic or other problems 
which we may have. We shall get over them. It will mean hard work. 
But we are perfectly prepared for hard work. We do not try to delude 
our people into thinking that they are going to have a soft time. But. 
what they do want is not a soft time but a picture of the future for which | 
they should work—a picture in which they can see, first of all, a pro- 
gressive improvement of their lot and present burdens being more or 
less fairly shared by all groups and not to be borne by some groups and 
not by others. That, as you can well appreciate, is a very irritating thing. 

That is the position of India. That being so, our primary concern in 
India is, today, to build this new India, to make it prosperous, to do. 
everything which could enable its economy to improve, more wealth 
to be created, and more production. In doing that, we feel that we 
should pay much more attention to what might be called the basic 
industries, or certain basic things, than to other rather superficial indus- | 
tries. i 

Our first attention is paid, therefore, to certain river valley schemes, 
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Some of them are very big schemes—bigger than the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Many of them are smaller. These river valley schemes are 
multipurpose schemes—first of all, to avoid floods; secondly, to irrigate 
large areas of land for food production; thirdly, for hydroelectric power; 
then, also, prevention of soil erosion; prevention of malaria; and, ulti- 
mately, growth of industry. 

These are very ambitious schemes and rather costly. In our enthusi- 
asm we wanted to go ahead with dozens and dozens of these schemes. 
We had to slow down a little when we found that we did not have the 
technical personnel or the financial capacity to go ahead with all of 
them. Nevertheless, we are going ahead with some of the big ones and 
many of the small ones; and we hope to go ahead with the others soon 
enough. 

Then we want to develop certain other basic industries—steel for ex- 
ample. We have a very big steel plant. It is not enough. We want to 
have more steel plants and machine-tool industries. Unless one has 
these basic things, one cannot industrialize a country. We want to 
industrialize India, not thereby, of course, putting an end to its funda- 
mentally agricultural character, because however much we may indus- 
trialize it, India will still remain basically an agricultural country—and 
we have to pay special attention to its agricultural development. 

These are our problems,.and we want and gladly accept any cooper- 
ation and any help which will assist us in the solving of these problems. 
_ Naturally, our eyes, our minds, are concentrated on our own prob- 
lems, and as far as possible we do not want to get entangled in the 
world’s problems or the problems of Asia. Nevertheless, one cannot 
help it. | 
In the world today it has become quite impossible for anyone, or any 
country, to isolate itself. India, by virtue of its geography alone, if for 
‘no other reason, just cannot ignore the other Asian countries or the 
whole Asian situation. If you go back and look at the history of India, 
you will find that, from the earliest ages, India had close connections 
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with the Western world—that is, the-world west of it, with Greece and 
Rome, with Egypt in the old days, and ancient Mesopotamia. India had 
close connections with all the countries of Western Asia—trade connec- 
tions and cultural connections. We influenced each other very greatly. 
We influenced Greece, too, and were influenced partly by Greece. 

On the southeastern side our contacts with Southeast Asian coun- 
tries were tremendous for over a thousand years. And, in fact, if you 
go to any of those Southeast Asian countries, you will find remains of 
India everywhere—in their language and their culture, in their monu-_ 
ments, in their archeological remains. All over, you see India written. | 

With China and Japan, our contacts were not so intimate but still 
continuous for a long period of years, chiefly because the principal re- 
ligion in China and Japan, that is, Buddhism, went from India. At one. 
time, thousands of Indians went to China, mostly Buddhist monks, 
carrying the message of the Buddha there; and Chinese pilgrims used | 
to.come to India and have written very interesting books about their 
travels in India. Huge caravan routes came all the way from Central 
Asia and Eastern and Western Asia to India and went back. PY 

A curious thing happened when the British came in. These contacts. 
of India with the rest of Asia were suddenly stopped, partly deliber- 
ately, partly automatically. Our main contact with the outside world | 
came to be by the sea route to England. Asia was cut off, and for a 
hundred and fifty years, India was cut off from Asia. If I wanted to | 
meet anybody from a neighboring country in Asia, I was much more 
likely to meet him or her in Paris or London or Berlin than in Asia. | 

Partly this was due, of course, to the growth of sea routes and the 
land routes going out, but partly there were political reasons. Chiefly 
again because of political reasons, that is, the end of British rule, partly, 
also, because of the development of the air routes, suddenly the whole | 
of Asia opens out to us again, and ancient memories revive, and we. 
think of our old contacts with the Arab world, or Iran, or China, or 
Burma, or Malaya, or Indonesia, or Indo-China. 
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All these things come back. I remember a Siamese student once 
writing to me from Siam, referring to India. Siam was, of course, his 
mother country. He referred to India as his grandmother country. That 
is an odd way of referring to it, but he meant that Siam had derived 
much from India in the past and that the Siamese looked up to India 
as a kind of source of their own culture. 

There is that feeling of relationship to an extent, so that whether 
India wants to or not, she suddenly has to face these new contacts with 
Asian countries and these new responsibilities. Of course, whether you 
think in terms of trade or commerce or defense, India comes into the 
picture—whether it is Western Asia or Southeast Asia or the Far East. 
You may consider Southeast Asian problems apart from Western Asian 
problems, but in both these India comes in. So India cannot be isolated. 

In the world today, no country—big or small—can just isolate itself. 
We have to face very difficult problems, and those people who are in 
positions of responsibility have really a terrific burden to carry. The 
burden would, anyhow, be very difficult and great, but the real diffi- 
culty, a moral difficulty if I may say so, is this: That you may perhaps 
be convinced in your mind of a certain course of action which is right 
or, if I may put it another way, you may be convinced of what is truth 
in a certain context. As an individual, if you are convinced, it is your 
duty to follow that line regardless of consequences. As a political leader, 
you do not function as an individual; you function through other indi- 
viduals whom you lead. You have to make those other individuals also 
understand the truth as you perceive it. It is not enough for you to per- 
ceive it. They are the material through which you act, and, therefore, 
the measure of their activity is governed not by your understanding but 
PY their own understanding of what you say. 

Difficult problems, political or moral, if you like, thus arise. That you 
have to function through a medium is a limiting factor. You have to 
function through masses of men, or governments, or groups, not as an 
individual. As an individual, if you function, you may be a very great 
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leader—a prophet, if you like—but you are functioning as an individual, 
no doubt influencing others, no doubt influencing succeeding gener: 


ations tremendously. But, first of all, political leaders are not prophets, 
nor are they normally great seekers after truth. Even if they choose to 
follow what they consider the right path, they are limited by the fact 
that they have to make others move and not themselves do it. And so 
they compromise; and they have to compromise inevitably. Not onl 
sometimes with their own people but in the circumstances, in the con- 
text of things, they have to compromise, because there are so many 
forces at play which they cannot control. Either they retire from th 
scene, or they compromise. Now, once you start compromising, you a 7 
on a slippery slope, and it may land you anywhere. So, what is one to) 
do? Because, on the one hand, there is this danger of your losing hold 
of all touch with reality, or truth, if you like, and, on the other hand, 
unless you compromise, you do not acknowledge reality, you are cut off 
from it and function as an individual and not as a leader. “4 

That is a difficult problem, which each one of us in his own small or' 
big way has to face. I know no answer to it, because there can be no. 
general answer; and each case has to be measured and considered sepa- 
rately. But I would say this: That even when one compromises, one. 
should never compromise in regard to the basic truth. One may limit | 
the application of it, remembering always the basic way, what the basic: | 
objective is, where we are aiming. If we always remember the basic ob- 
jective and always aim that way, it may be permissible, as a next step, 
to say something much less than that which people understand, But if. 
we forget the basic objective, then the small step may lead us astray. 

Well, here in the present-day world, people talk of the atom bomb | 
and are afraid of all the possible consequences which even this present | 
generation might have to face. It is a very extraordinary situation, 
because one may say that science and the application of science have 
developed so much that it should be easily possible for the whole world. 
to satisfy not only the primary needs of humanity but other needs, also, 
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ad to have full opportunities of individual or group development with- 
put the necessity of any conflict. I think that it can be mathematically 
shown that it is possible for the whole world to prosper if the resources 
of the world were turned in the direction of the betterment of humanity, 
instead of so much of them being used for and wasted for purposes of 
war and the preparation for war. So, for the first time in history, man- 
kind has the key to its own happiness in its own hands. We know that 
possibly, two, three, hundred years ago if this problem had been posed, 
it should have been difficult to answer, because all of mankind could not 
be prosperous together, three or four hundred years ago. 

But today it can be mathematically shown and proved that mankind 
can be. And, yet just then, when we can solve a problem which has 
afflicted the world through ages past, we, so to speak, in our own good 
will or ill will, raise this new problem which may be exemplified today by 
the atom bomb. Of course, the atom bomb is only a symbol of other 
things. It is an extraordinary thing that we live in fear of it all that time, 
not knowing when suddenly disaster may descend upon us. I am not 
terribly afraid of it, firstly, because I do not think that there is much 
likelihood of that disaster descending upon us in the near future or for 
some years to come. I hope that if these years are properly utilized, it 
will never come, provided we do work to that end consciously, provided 
We are not terribly afraid. What the real danger of the situation is, is 
that out of fear wrong steps might be taken. 

_ We have got into this vicious circle. I am quite certain that in the 
world today there are very, very few persons who can conceivably think 
of war; that, in every country, vast numbers of people, almost everyone, 
desires peace. And yet, in spite of that, there must be something wrong 
with our thinking or with our actions. Why should we be caught in 
4 web? We may say, of course, that it is not our fault, that it is other — 
people’s fault. And it is doubtless true. Nevertheless, there is something 
wrong in our getting caught in that dilemma. Mr. Gandhi always told 
, “You have no business to pee the British for the failures in your 
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national movement—the failures in what you are trying to do. Of course 
the British government would try to check you; that is their function! 
So long as they do not agree and so long as the whole matter it no| 
settled, they will check you. So, what is the good of blaming them! 
because they check you and defeat you? It shows your failure. It i: 
always your failure if you do not succeed, not the Britisher’s failure 
So, it is not much good our blaming them for it.” 
It is not much good our blaming others. Others, no doubt, are te 
blame. That is not the point. But we should find a way out and noi 
depend upon the good will or the ill will of others, for then we become 
dependent on what others do in regard to war and peace. . 
I have obviously no magical formula to offer anybody in regard ref 
this dilemma, which is a very difficult one for a politician, for any perso 
with responsibility. No person with responsibility can afford to take a} 
risk about his country. He has to prepare for any eventuality. He has tc} 
prepare against any possible aggression. He cannot, humanity being) 
what it is, just take up the line of a complete, if I may say so, passi | 
resistance and say, “We shall do nothing and hope that nobody else} 
will do something.” He cannot take the risk, and he has to prepare for} 
any eventuality. | 
On the other hand, the very act of that preparation sometimes goes 
so far as to bring a possible conflict nearer: and it is obvious that tha 
conflict, if it comes on a world scale, is likely to be a disaster, of un-} 
paralleled magnitude. Nobody knows exactly what will happen, but} 
one thing is dead certain: That the modern world, as it functions today,| 
and modern civilization as it is, will hardly survive. ¥ 
If that is so, and we must realize that that is likely to happen, then! 
it is not merely a question of victory and defeat. Of course, victory is|/ 
always desirable so that we may do what we want to do. But the ques-| 
tion is a much deeper one of obtaining certain objectives to which youl) 
aim. When you fight a war, you fight it to attain certain objectives.) 
Victory is not the objective, but a step, the removal of an obstruction,|) 
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30 that you may attain the objective. If you forget that objective, then 
the victory you gain itself is rather a hollow victory. It is some relief, 
no doubt, but you have not gained the objective. Hence, the last two 
wars, which have been tremendous victories in the military sense, have 
omehow not relieved the tensions of the world. 

So perhaps in this context it is worth while thinking how far the Gan- 
hian technique is applicable. I do not know how far it is applicable 
practically, because there are innumerable difficulties, but I think that 
whether practically it is applicable or not, in a sense, psychologically 
nd mentally it may apply somewhat, and it may help us somewhat. 
It is with this thought for you to consider that I shall end. 

Thank you. 
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